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Introduction 


This is a zine about Scotty Stoneman, a fiddle champion 
born in Virginia. It is the sixth issue in the Virginia 
Music History Zine Series. Previous issues considered. 
Daniel Bachman, Bela Lamb and his Greene County Singers, 
the Grateful Dead in Blacksburg 4/14/78, the 7/4/62 

Oak Leaf Park bluegrass festival, and Elvis Presley in 
the commonwealthe Paper copies of back issues are mostly 
gone, but I can maybe scare you up a PDF if you're | 
desperate and hungry. 


This zine was a long time coming, don't I know ite But it 
Was a tough couple of years, what with the plague and ali. | | 
I hope you made it through alright. We're mostly fine heres 
but everything is different now, isn't it? 


I first heard the name Scotty Stoneman from Jesse Jarnow, 
though I no longer remember where or whene Maybe it was 

a tweet or radio show or something on his website a long 
time ago. For sure it was before the "Jerry Garcia: 
American Folkie" episode of Phe Good Ol! Grateful Deadcast, 
because an early draft of this zine was on my desk when 
that episode aired. (Yes, I've been "working" on this 
issue that long.) Anyway, thanks for the intro, Jesse, 

and for the encouragement to keep this series alive. 


I didn't have the time or inclination to retype the main 
text on my typewriter. So it won't look as cool as some 
of the earlier issues. Sorry about that. 


I made 50 copies of this zinee Your copy is # 34 


Thanks for readinge Maybe I'll see you around sometime 
soone I hope soe 


Jame dams 
Barboursville, VA 


Ji 


October, 2021 


Part |: Livin’ 


Calvin Scott “Scotty” Stoneman was born in Galax, 
Virginia—an impossibly small city tucked between Carroll and 
Grayson counties—on the 4th day of August, 1932. His father 
was one of country music's first superstars, recording the smash 
million-selling hit "The Sinking of the Titanic,” for the Okeh label 
in 1934, under his full name, Ernest Stoneman. Everybody called 
him Pop. 


Scotty's mother was Hattie Frost. Family tradition says 
that Hattie gave birth to 23 children, including 4, maybe 5 sets 
of twins. Thirteen of those children survived to adulthood. Scotty 
was the 9th or 10th of those. It's hard to be certain about some 
of these facts. Sister Patsy remembered watching Hattie give 
birth to her younger brother Scotty through the front window of 
their house. Forty years later she’d watch him die in a Nashville 
hospital. 


By the time Scotty was born, Pop's fame as a musician, 
and the little bit of money he earned making 78 rpm records, 
were gone. Hattie wasn’t even out of bed yet—she was still 
recovering from Scotty's birth—when the family’s furniture was 
repossessed. The roof over their head was taken a short while 
later. The family’s poverty was severe, but unfortunately 
common at the height of the Great Depression. Hearing rumors 
of steady work in and around Washington, DC, Pop piled his 


entire family into a single car and pointed it toward Alexandria, 
Virginia. They ducked bills and the county sheriff on the way out 
of town. But even Old Town Alexandria—then little more than a 
slum—was too fancy for a family with almost nothing. They 
relocated again, to a tiny subdivision called Carmody Hills, just 
over the DC line in Maryland. They lived in a shack, that Pop 
mostly built himself, when he wasn’t working as a carpenter in 
the nearby munitions factory. 


It's an understatement to say that Scotty Stoneman grew 
up in a musical family. The Stonemans may have occasionally 
wanted for food and clothing, but there were always musical 
instruments in the house, although some of them were 
homemade. Pop played guitar and banjo and mouth harp and 
harmonica. His favorite instrument was the autoharp. Hattie 
played banjo and fiddle. Everybody sang, and each new chiic 
was a new member of the family band. “Instead of toys, we had 
instruments,” sister Roni later remembered. 


Scotty's maternal grandfather Bill Frost taught Scotty the 
fiddle. Like the other kids, Scotty escaped DC for Galax in the 
summer, and there he spent iong days with Frost, then 
considered one of the finest fiddle players in Virginia. 
Sometimes Scotty and Frost would walik deep into the woods 
with their fiddles and just stop there, under the trees, silent. 
"This is how you learn how to play the fiddle,” Scotty's 
grandfather told him. “You walk out into the woods and you 
listen to how the birds sing.” 
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he Stoneman family an’ home in Carmody Hills,, 
ddie 1940s. That's Scotty on the porch with his 
ddie.e : g 


Once Scotty took up the fiddle, he almost never put it down. 
Routinely it was the first thing he picked up in the morning and 
the last thing he put down at night. He seemed to have a natural 
talent, a tireless willingness to practice, and what Pop called “a 
mighty fine bow wrist.” Scotty's older brothers Eddie and Billy 
were interested in the fiddle first, but soon gave it up when 
Scotty so righteously—almost religiously—claimed it as nis own. 
He was soon recognized as the most promising musician in a 
family that overflowed with musical talent. 


Scotty got better, and more serious, about the fiddie with 
each passing year. Family lore has him practicing endlessly, 
despite protests and requests for a break from his mother anc 
siblings. When his sisters complained, he bullied them into 
singing along with his fiddling, even over dinner. By 5th grade, 
Scotty was practicing his autograph in expectation of future 
fame. He'd practice fiddle all night sometimes, drifting outside 
to play in the middle of the chicken coop, the only place he 
could find an audience during the empty hours. He learned ali 
the basic skills, then the advanced techniques, and eventually 
began to develop his own sound and style. He even perfected 
audio tricks on his fiddle, like a car horn sound that was so 
realistic his mother went to the window to see who was visiting. 


Scotty's talent was obvious and thrilling. School wasn’t a 
priority for the Stoneman boys, but the local schoo! district 
recognized his potential. They visited the family home and told 
Pop there was a place for Scotty to study music at Julliard, in 
New York City. Everything would be taken care of, they assured 


Pop, if he just said the word. Pop deferred to Scotty, who 
declined. "I want to stay here and play with you,” Scotty said. 


Pop was certain he could revive and refresh his musical 
stardom. He took gigs wherever he could get them, dragging his 
kids to shows around the DC metro area to play for community 
gatherings and radio stations, birthday parties and band 
competitions. Patsy played guitar and autoharp, Roni could roll 
a banjo with the best on the scene, and Donna was dynamite on 
the mandolin, rarely playing without her trademark pogo hop. 
Scotty was there too, becoming increasingly impressive on the 
fiddle, along with other brothers on guitar and bass or any other 
instrument that would fit. It was a family band in the truest 
sense of the word. 


During World War II, Pop frequently played for transient 
service-members who were heading out or coming back, with 
an ever-evolving rotation of his kids. Sometimes they played the 
estates of wealthy DC suburbanites looking to decorate their 
lawn parties with “authentic hillbilly music.” it could be 
degrading, but everyone was thrilled to earn a little money 
playing music. Scotty woulda spent the time playing his fiddle 
anyway. 


in 1947, the Stonemans won a major talent contest held 
at the DAR Constitution Hall in Washington, DC and hosted by 
new and popular radio station WARL. The victory was a turning 
point for the family, and a major triumph for Pop, who was 
finally back on the path to earning more money from music than 


his carpentry job. At school, the kids who previously ignored the 
Stonemans suddenly wanted to be their friends. The victory 
came with the promise of a series of appearances on the 
primitive version of local television. The Stonemans had never 


before seen a television, but they were on it. 


The Stoneman family about 1947, just after winning the 
DAR Constitution Hali competitione Scotty, with fiddle, 
standing far lefte. 

Scotty was just 15 years oid. if there was every any doubt 
before, it was gone. He was a fiddle player, and that was what he 


was on the earth to do. 


In 1948, Scotty won his first individual fiddle competition. 
Sponsored by promoter Connie B. Gay and held in Warrenton, 
Virginia by the Association of Greater Warrenton and the 
Warren — Fauquier Junior Chamber of Commerce, the annual 


music competitions would increase in stature and importance 
over the next few years. At the same time, the music now known 
as bluegrass grew in popularity. The competitions didn’t carry 
the title of “National Fiddle Champion,” until 1951, when the 
overall contest name was changed to “The National Country 
Music Championships.” Prior to that, the competition was the 
"Hillbilly Music Contest.” Whatever the name, Scotty almost 
always won, despite fierce competition from fellow fiddle 
legends like Chubby Wise, Buck Ryan, Curley Fox, and others. 


it's impossible i i 
Fiddle Champion 
WARRENTON, Va. Aug. 6 
fAP) — Seotty Stoneman of 
Galax won his eighth consecu- 
tive fiddle championship last 
night at the 12th annual Na- 
vignal Country Musie Cham- 
pionship contest near here 
More than 150 contestants 
were entered in the contest, 
including the largest group of 
fiddle players in the event's 
history. About 5000 spectators 
attended the contest at Lake 
Whipperwiill one mile east of 
I: Warrenton. . 
claimed he won his = G. Mathews Jr. of Rad- 
8th consecutive title ; won the miscellaneous 
s. Fony Lake of Tacoma 
5, Md. won the vocal divi- 


to say exactly how 
many National Fiddle 
Championships Scotty 
won. Some 
promoticnal materials 
later in Scotty's career 
called him the “Five 
Time National Fiddle 
Champion,” but a 1962 
article published in the 
Washington Post 


that year. Suffice to 
say, Scotty was almost 
certainly unparalleled 
as a competitor, and 


worthy of all the accolades he received, both formal and 
informal. He was, and will forever be, the fiddle champion. 


it’s hard to believe now, but Washington DC in the early 
1950s was a centerpiece of hillbilly, country, and bluegrass 
music. After serving a stint in the Air Force, Scotty was quick to 
jump into that scene. Fellow pickers orbiting around DC 
included Cowboy Jack Clement, Buzz Busby, Mac Wiseman, Pete 
Pike, and Bill Harrell, all of whom became Scotty's friends and 
occasional bandmates and yes, drinking buddies. Tnere were 
radio shows up and down the east coast, short tours to 
wherever somebody was paying, and even the occasionat trip 
into a recording studio. It was a busy and heady time, and Scotty 
was at the center of it. By 1953, Scotty was widely considered 
THE fiddle piayer on the bluegrass circuit. He was just 21 years 
old. 


Making a living in music required a steady and reliable 
gig. This was especially true for the recently married Scotty. His 
gig came through from Sam Bromstein, the owner of a bar and 
nightclub in DC at the corner of New York Avenue and 12th 
Street. The place was rough and rowdy, and it was called the 


Famous Bar and Grill. (Tagline: “It's always Saturday night in the 


Famous.”) Scotty formed a half-family band for the gig, 
consisting of sister Donna on mandolin, brother Jimmy on bass, 
local guitar hero Jimmy Case, and Porter Church on banjo. The 
job required multiple performances six nights a week. Each band 
member made $12.50 a night. Union rules limited small band 


membership to four paid members, so Church played for the tip 


jar, and almost always made more money than his bandmates. 
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One of the aiways evolving Blue Grass Champs lineupse 
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Scotty was the clear leader of this new band, and they 
played a mix of tunes that included country, bluegrass, 
rockabilly, pop standards, and whatever else the crowd 
demanded. They called themselves The Blue Grass Champs, and 
at the next year’s Best Band Competition in Warrenton, they 
won the title, justifying their claim to the name. 


The gig at the Famous was steady, but that didn’t stop 
Scotty from searching out larger crowds, pare SUECESE) bigger 
paydays. There were trial tours and busted pesidencies in Grand 
junction, Colorado, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. Each was 
followed by a retreat to DC and the Famous, where the Blue 
Grass Champs were perpetually popular and a reliable draw, 
especially among the transient crowd drawn from the next-door 


Trailways bus station. 


Things started to look up in 1956. Again, television played 
a role. Pop had a successful run on a TV quiz show Nortat by 
Mike Wallace and called "The Big Surprise.” Pop survived across 
five episodes of the show, winning $10,000 with his answers anc 
a bigger fanbase for his music. Most of the money went to pay 
debts and buy quality instruments for the kids who needed 
them. Some of the TV attention spilled over to the Blue Grass 


Champs by virtue of association. 


The Champs got their own TV breakthrough later that 
same year. After three failed attempts, the band was ey 
accepted to perform on the very popular Arthur Godfrey's Talent 
Scouts program on July 26, 1956. At the time, Godfrey was the 


most powerful man in DC broadcast media and getting a shot 
on his show was notoriously tough. Elvis and Buddy Holly are 
just two acts that didn’t make the cut. The acceptance for the 
Champs came with the stipulation that telegenic Donna 
Stoneman would stand front and center for the band, not 
Scotty. 


The band played “Salty Dog Blues,” and it didn’t much 
matter what order you arranged the pickers. They smoked. Their 
talent was undeniable, their performance riveting, their energy 
contagious. The show's Applause-O-Meter confirmed the 
undeniable. The Blue Grass Champs crushed their competitors, 
pop vocalist Ann Leonardo, and classical violinist Gino 
Sambucco. Jesus, | wonder what went through Sambucco’s head 
when he watched Scotty kick off “Salty Dog” with that first fiddle 
line sounding so maniacal, and dangerous? 


Winning Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts earned Scotty 
and nis bandmates $680 each—real Dig money—and a week of 
appearances on Godfrey's daily television variety show. But the 
triumph came with a big bucket of skeezyness. Godfrey, who 
openly lusted after Donna on air after the band’s first 
appearance, tried to talk his way into her bed with the promise 
of a flight on his private jet and a second week for her band on 
the daily television show. She demurred, and the band won a 
second week on TV anyway, on the strength of their 
performances and popular demand. But there was also a lineup 
change between their first and second weeks on Godfrey's show, 
with pretty Peggy Brain taking the place of camera-shy Porter 


Church. Peggy even agreed to marry bass player Jimmy as part 
of the deal to win the gig, and thereby became a Stoneman 
herself, although the marriage was short-lived. Ah, show 
business. 


Attention from the Arthur Godfrey appearances led to 
more work on local television (all television was local, then), 
including a regular stint on the very popular Don Owens show 
on WTTG, more radio appearances, and bigger crowds at the 
Famous. The band also tried their hand at making records, 
releasing a single in 1957 on the Bakersfield label. Both sides 
were written by Scotty, with “Heartaches Keep On Coming,” 
taking the A side and issued under the name Scotty Stoneman 
with The Blue Grass Champs, illustrating exactly who's band this 


was. 


Which makes it all the more interesting, and sad, that 
Scotty was frequently fired from the band. It was always because 
of his drinking, and it became a matter of routine. Scotty would 
drink too much, do something reprehensible, or say something 
indefensible from the stage, and he would have to sit out for a 
while. Usually, he was invited back after a few days (later it 
would become weeks, then months, then years), but the cycle 
repeated with troubling regularity, over and over again. Scotty's 


drinking, and the behavior that followed, made it impossible for 


him to hold down a job in his own band. 


During those first few firings from the Blue Grass Champs, 


Scotty would drift over to his sister Patsy, who had a solo career, 


or to Pop, who maintained his own family band that played 
Solin nag closer to “old time” music. Scotty could usually find 
someone in the family to take him in, with his fiddle, until he 
messed up and it was time to drift along again. The cycle played 
out frequently enough that by the early 1960s, the Blue an 
ees evolved or evaporated completely, and Scotty and his 
siblings took up full time with Pop, usually performing under the 
name The Stoneman Family or The Stonemans. Together the 
yowd have legitimate, if very modest, success in the et 
music S selling records, touring steadily, even hosting their 
ad syndicated television show broadcast on almost 50 
different stations, nationwide. 


| Sometimes Scotty was around and sometimes he wasn't 
When he was there, the band was hard to beat. That classic ai 
1260s Stoneman lineup—Scotty on fiddle, Jimmy on bass, Van j 
on guitar, Donna on mandolin, and Roni on banjo—was 
overflowing with talent. Sure, part of the draw was the prett 
sisters up front—everybody recognized that—but there a 
many dudes who came to ogle, and left bowled over by the 
band’s talent, energy, and sheer ability to PLAY. Yes, the work 
was hard, the money was lackluster, and earned the hard way 
through innumerable performances in front of rowdy country 
crowds. Still, for the Stonemans, it was a dream come true, to 
make a living playing music, together. | 
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The Stoneman family on the road, 1962. Scotty's 
standing in the middie. 


Their talent earned the Stonemans a guest spot on the 
Grand Ole Opry in 1962. They turned in a performance that was 
the taik of Nashville, for both the audience and the Opry 
regulars. Prior to their set, the Stonemans were warned not to 
play too fast and not to be too flashy. After all, there were 
traditions and standards to uphold. At a private band huddle 
just before taking the stage, Scotty told his dad and arenes a 
effect, “fuck all that,” although his actual words were something 


closer to “we’re gonna make this a stompin’ contest,” and “let's 
leave our blood on that stage.” 


Scotty opened the set with “Orange Blossom Special,” by 
then his signature tune and a showcase for all of his complex 
and impressive fiddle tricks. It was a major reason the crowd 
turned instantly enthusiastic. Of course, the Opry pros thought it 
was all a bit much, and definitely too flashy. The dead-on but 
hilarious impressions of other country stars during their next 
number, “White Lightening,” seemed to taunt the Nashville stars, 
and imply that the Stonemans could do anything anyone else on 
that stage could do, and maybe even do it a little better. After 
their two-song set the band was called back to the stage for an 
encore—a rarity at the Opry—and Pop performed “Good Ol’ 
Mountain Dew,” with his autoharp, reminding the audience of 
the spring where the entire river of country music originated. it 
was riveting stuff, and well received. Hank Snow hated it the 
most, anc bad mouthed the band for weeks, because their 
encore song and the long wait for the applause to subside ate 

p some of his own set time. 


There were other triumphs, including a blistering 
appearance on Jimmy Dean's television show in 1964, which 
must hold the record for the greatest number of notes played 
across two tunes and three minutes of music. (Dean also 
explained to his audience that his start in country music came 
when he filled in on fiddle for Scotty one night at the Famous. 
Scotty was ahem, “sick,” that night. Oh my.) The Stonemans 
recorded their first LPs on the Starday label, and Scotty was a 
heavy contributor, offering selections such as “Talkin’ Fiddle 
Blues” (Scotty's re-working of “Lee Highway Blues,”), “Turn Me 


[© 


Loose” (Scotty's version of Galax anthem “Let Me Fall,”), and 
what must be the definitive version of “Orange Blossom 
Special,” which Scotty was calling “Orange i Breakers 
But he didn’t do just fiddle tunes, as Scotty's contributions to 
those early albums included the very weird and dark ballad 
“Guilty,” which falls somewhere on a spectrum between murder 


ballad and temperance song. 
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Scotty, on banjo, encouraging his sister alee e banjo, 
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@oring an appearance on The Jimmy Dean Snow, 1794o 


The Stonemans kept on touring, and playing, wherever 
they could find an interested audience. The first stirrings of the 


folk revival helped draw bigger and younger crowds, ae 
in seeing Pop and his real-life reach-back to songs newly revived 
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by contemporary performers. Their performance schedule was 
demanding, such as a three-week run at the Mint Hotel in Las 
Vegas in the Fall of 1963, supporting Mac Wiseman. The 
Stonemans did four 1-hour shows each night, seven days a 
week, to a revolving door of gamblers and drunks. Scotty's first 
marriage had dissolved by then, and a woman remembered only 
by her first name—Gloria—was on board to nelp keep Scotty 
straight. Sometimes it worked. Sometimes it didn't, leading 
Scotty to again take a “leave of absence” from his family’s band, 
which was increasingly led by managers and money men, not 
Scotty or Pop. Everybody knew that the Stonemans were better 
when Scotty was in the band, but his behavior was often too 
much, and always because of the drinking. 


ironically, it was during one of these periods in the 
wilderness that Scotty probably hit his peak as a musician and 
performer, turning in some of the most legendary and influential 
fiddle work ever captured on tape. While on hiatus from the 
Stonemans in 1965, Scotty fell in with The Kentucky Colonels, a 
crew of second-generation bluegrass masters from California, 
centered around brothers Clarence and Roland White. The 
Coloneis were familiar with Scotty because they played the same 
club and festival circuit, and when they heard Scotty was looking 
for a gig, they took him on. One bonus for Scotty was that his 
new bandmates didn't hassle him so much about his drinking. 
Together they played mostly California clubs like the Ash Grove 
and the Cobblestone, leaving a trail of inspired audiences and 
blown minds in their wake. 
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Scotty with the Kentucky Colonels, 1965. He played with 


them long enough to zet the suit. 


Scotty and Clarence White—maybe the finest bluegrass 
guitar player ever—were especially powerful together. Both 
were world-class, innovative, and picneering musicians. They 
reset the boundaries of their instruments and redefined the 
limits of what was considered possibie. Backed by their very 
capable bandmates, they created music for the ages. 


The Kentucky Colonels never went into the studio with 
Scotty, although Scotty and Roland White (on mandolin) did 
serve as unofficial Foggy Mountain Boys backing Flatt and 
Scruggs for a Beverly Hillbillies LP released on Columbia in 
November 1965. Anyway, it was the live recordings of Scotty 
and the Colonels that captured the magic at its most powerful 
and intense. Live tapes of their performances were almost 
instantly recognized as objects with special power, and worthy 
of all the attention and praise they received. 
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Scotty playing live with the Kentucky Colonels, 1965.. 


Scotty played with the Kentucky Colonels for about 6 
months before that band—finding it increasingly difficult to win 
gigs in a world enamored with electric guitars—disintegrated 
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after a gig on Halloween, 1965. Roland White left to play guitar 
(demonstrating his own musical versatility) as a Bluegrass Boy 
for Bill Monroe. Clarence White switched to electric guitar and a 
path that lead to Nashville West, The Byrds, and Muleskinner 
before a tragic ending in 1973, same as Scotty. 


What about Scotty? Well Scotty talked his way back into 
the Stoneman Family, again. 


It was a continuation of the pattern, the one that would 
continue to the end. Scotty didn't stabilize so much as loop, 
over and again. There were two quick and doomed marriages, 
multiple rehirings and refirings from the Stonemans, reoccurring 
stints in his sister Patsy's band, and a solo career that amounted 
to little more than a few budget LPs, supposedly recorded in 
never-sober sessions with whatever drinking buddies were 
available that night. Although the Stonemans continued to have 
modest success, Scotty was now out of the band more than he 
was in it. Take as an example “The Five Little Johnson Girls,” 
which cracked the top 30 on the pop charts and became the 
biggest Stoneman Family hit. Scotty was in the band for the 
recording of the song but fired again by the time it was 
released. Worse still, Scotty played bowed banjo on the tune, 
because everybody knew that fiddles weren't “in” in 1967. 


Scotty's absence was a disappointment for many 
Stoneman fans, who recognized him as a unique talent and key 
component of the band. But other members of the family were 
increasingly willing to move on. When Donna got tired of 


hearing fans asking about Scotty and requesting “Orange 
Blossom Special,” she learned the tune on mandolin and started 
performing it herself. 


Mostly it was a slow but obvious decline for Scotty, 
occasionally punctuated by desperate attempts to gain traction, 
or at least earn a paycheck. One example was his recording of 
tne outer space novelty song “The Martian Band,” written by his 
soon-to-be-ex-wife Paula and released by JED records in 1968. 


Although Scotty was never totally out of music, there 
came a point where he wasn’t making a living off it either. He 
worked as a roofer and took a job in a factory building fiberglass 
boats. Maybe some of those boats went to Nashville musicians 
who were making enough money to buy boats. Scotty sure 
wasn't. At one point in the early 1970s, he put down his fiddle 
completely, convinced music was the thing that made him drink. 
He married, again, and aimed to clean up and dry out. All those 
changes were temporary. 


Pop died in 1968 and Patsy joined the regular Stoneman 
band. Whereas once there were three family bands Scotty could 
bounce between—the Blue Grass Champs, The Stonemans, and 
Patsy's band—now there was but one. incredibility, he was 
welcomed back again, with Patsy's blessing, but by then Donna 

and Roni had quit. The Stoneman family band was at risk of not 
having any Stonemans. Even then, Scotty's presence was 
unreliable. 
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Scotty playing "Orange Blossom Special#® on the Del 
Reeves Country Carnival television program, probably 


1970.6 


Family legend says that Scotty was sober for all of 1972 
and the forecast was bright. But there was a relapse at Christmas 
that year. The hopeful prayed that it was a momentary setback, 


that he'd learned his lesson, finally, but you know how this story 
ends. 


1973 brought a few gigs with what was left of the family 
band, even a long-delayed return to the Grand Ole Opry, where 
Scotty sang “When They Ring Them Golden Bells.” It’s hard to 
imagine a more fitting song for that moment, and one further 
away from the spastic electric vibrancy of Scotty's “Orange 
Blossom Breakdown.” 


When the end came, it was quick, and somehow still a 
surprise for those who knew him best. When he disappeared for 
a few days, sister Patsy went looking for him, like she did so 
many times before. He was wrecked out and mostly gone 
already. Lord knows how, and how much, shaving tonic he 
drank. Patsy helped get him to the hospital, but it was too late. It 
had been too late for a iong, long time. 


Scotty Stoneman died on March 4, 1973. He was 40 years 
old. 
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Scotty with his children, 
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shortly before his death, 


Part Il: Fiddlin’ 
Scotty Stoneman was a gifted fiddle player—just about 


anyone can hear that for themselves—but what about him was 
so special? What about his style and sound is so remarkable? 


Well, it was a combination of things. Scotty had 
“creativeness, showmanship, and technical! skill,” combined “in a 
manner that would be virtually unchallenged,” according to 
country music historian and Stoneman Family chronicler ivan M. 
Tribe. In other words, he was damn good, and unlike anyone 
else. 


One thing that strikes me—a very unsophisticated 
listener—is how clear and obvious Scotty's playing is Scotty's 
playing. How unique and recognizable his fiddle sounds. ! listen 
to plenty of fiddle music, traditional and otherwise, and when 
Scotty's on a record there's just no question it's him. You can 
check the notes and look at the lineup for that tune, but al! that 
does is confirm what you already know. That's Scotty. It's always 
that clear. Can | pick out Chubby Wise’s playing? Maybe. Can | 
hear a few bars of a fiddle run and know for certain it’s Scotty 
Stoneman? Every goddamn time. 


That sound and style, and the skill it required, was born 
from ceaseless practice. it was hard earned in adolescent and 
early teenage years when one might be forgiven for losing focus 
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or interest and taking a break. Scotty never did. The memoirs 
and shared memories are filled with barely believable stories of 
his ceaseless practice, his relentless quest to get better, his 
demand for exact-note perfection, and his "try-it-again-until- 
you get-it-right" mentality. . 


or 


Remarkably, that skill carried over to other instruments. 
Scotty was best on the fiddle, but talented enough on the 
mandolin to teach his younger sister Donna, launching her down 
a path to become one of the best in 1960s bluegrass. He also 
taught Roni the banjo and she turned that instrument into a 
Career, first with the Stonemans and then a 19-year stint on the 
wildly popular television show Hee Haw. 


This is not tossed-off credit by proximity. Both sisters say 
Scotty—not their father, not another sibling, not anyone else— 
taught them their instruments and pushed them to get better. 
Truth is, Scotty was probably a better banjo player than Roni, 
even though it was a part-time instrument for him. In one of 
those same years he won the National Fiddle Championship in 
Warrenton, he also won the banjo contest, entering to claim the 
first prize—a brand new Vega banjo—as a gift for his sister. 
Scotty was generous with his talent that way. He was also 
transactional with it. Later, he sold that same banjo—his sister's 
banjo—for liquor money. “Oh Roni,” he told her the morning 
after, “I'll just win you another one.” 


Both sisters say Scotty was unparalleled as a teacher. 
Sure, he was blunt and Gemanding, saying things like “did you 
get it right yet?” and "make them notes clear — they're galloping 
together!” or “you have two hands and a brain, same as a man, 
SO stop playing like a girl.” But the rewards, both in new skills 
and praise from Scotty, were rich. Roni says that when you 
worked your way to a breakthrough on your instrument, there 
was no bigger backer, no bigger fan, than Scotty. He was a one- 
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brother pep rally. He could make you feel capable of anything, 
just like you were sitting on top of the world. 


The demands Scotty made on his sisters he also put on 
himself. His tireless, almost frantic ability to practice carried over 
onto the stage, where Scotty had a reputation for going hard 
from the jump on every performance and never letting up. His 
playing was crazed, and many commentators remember sweat 
pouring off him in great waves. He played so hard, and 
perspired so much, that he struggied to keep his fiddles 
together. They would warp from the moisture and the heavy 
stress of his playing and routinely come apart at the tailpiece, 
sometimes disintegrating in his hands in the middle of a song. 
Setween sets he’d sometimes have to glue his fiddle back 
together, or bind it with rubber bands just to make it through to 
the end of the night. 


Not too long ago, one of Scotty’s fiddles was discovered 
and sent for restoration. The violin builder who did the repair 
work noted: “There was a lot of damage to the instrument, and 
it was done over a long period of time. The rib was crushed and 
re-glued, with large amounts of glue poorly applied..the back of 
the neck was sc worn down it could barely support strings...the 
top had been removed and replaced many times...the bass bar 
wasn't properly glued in and wasn’t shaped right...there were a 
lot of cracks and they were poorly repaired... the end block and 
neck block were split ... the fingerboard was only as thick as a 
few sheets of paper ...” 
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There wasn't anything special, necessarily, about those 
fiddles, except of course that Scotty could make magic with 
them. His earliest instruments were very cheap because that’s all 
anyone coming out of Galax or Carmody Hilis could afford. But 
even as his career progressed, he preferred middle-of-the-line 
fiddles. Utilitarian fiddles. Why have a fancy, very expensive 
instrument when Scotty would always end up breaking it, or 
losing it, or selling it? A lot of Scotty's fiddles were stolen, 
apparently by fans who thought the magic was inside the 
instrument, and not the head, heart, and hands of a man who 
committed his entire life to practicing and playing. 


You can forgive someone for thinking it was magic. 
Scotty's playing is hard to describe, and especially to explain, 
with words. How do you capture the technical prowess that 
made Scotty’s playing so unique and dazzling, often flashy, 
occasionally ostentatious? Musicologist James Revell Carr has 
tackled that difficult task, explaining that Scotty's fiddle playing 
was built around waves of improvisation, built up from 
somewhat recognizable traditional fiddle forms, but then 
venturing into totally new, tension-filled spaces, where 
fragments of melody are repeated, sometimes out of synch with 
the prevailing rhythm. He also played a very fast three-beat bow 
pattern style called “double-bowing” or "hokum bowing,” or 
“double shuffle”. Traditionalists consider that style controversial, 
maybe even an abhorrence. It's banned at some fiddle 
competitions and damn, isn’t that awesome? A fiddle style so 
wild it’s outlawed. To me is sometimes sounds like electricity or 
glass or a slot machine. Scotty used it, expiored it, exploited it, 
owned it, throughout his career, pushing the limits in both 
directions: avant-garde and gimmick. 


That's the criticism you hear most often about Scotty’s 
playing: it was a joke, all too flashy. “It’s just trick fiddlin’,” is a 
common diss. True, his playing was exaggerated, and he wasn't 
above playing over his head, or behind his back, or on the 
ground. A favorite move was to “accidently” drop the bow, then 
catch it between his knees, and play the instrument there, 
sawing the fiddle over the bow like a bent over anc gyrating 
tree. Hell, sometimes he didn't even use a bow at all, swapping it 
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out for quick rhythm fingers in a strum, or using a comb, ora 
pencil, or a toothpick. Even so, he wouldn't miss a note. That’s 
the difference, and the key for understanding Scotty's Style. it 
was a show, absolutely, but he never let it interfere with the 
music. Instead, it amplified the accomplishment, the majesty of 
his playing. It's as if he was daring the audience to misbelieve 
and doubt their eyes and their ears. To make them wonder if 
anyone could honestly be THAT GOOD. 


Besides his commitment to the instrument, his technical 
mastery, and innovative style, Scotty was a top-tier showman 
ae entertainer. Every band needed someone to fill that role ata 
time when “the show” was expected to have more than just 
music performed well. Contemporary reviews of Blue Grass 
Champs and Stoneman Family gigs during their peak usually 
single out two things for specia! praise: the talented and pretty 
sisters, Donna and Roni, and Scotty's deft handling of ane man 
duties, especially his humor. : 


A few of Scotty's on-stage gags and sayings survive by 
word of mouth. One reoccurring favorite was to convince an 
unsuspecting audience member to hold his fiddle and take his 
place on stage. Meanwhile, Scotty would occupy the vacated 
space at the table or ona barstool, sliding up right next to the 
audience member's pretty girl, chatting her up, while her man 
was left wondering what to do. 


After a particularly righteous fiddle run and the wall of 
applause it deserved, Scotty would say, "Well now, | told you | 
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was good!” He was also 
quick on his feet, 
improvising a song in real 
time after a rowdy 
audience member 
requested the band play 
"Any Damned Thing.” The 
out-of-thin-air song was 
bawdy and funny, and it 
became a fan favorite. “If 
you've got any requests, 
write them on a hundred- 
dollar bill and drop them 
in the hat,” Scotty wouid 
say. “If we don’t know it, 
{| write it.” 


Pop was more 
serious minded and often 
got pissed at Scotty for 
going after the laugh. But 


that lignt-heartedness helped reset the tension after a ballad, or 
amp the audience for a barn-burner fiddle monster tune. It also 
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helped Scotty and his family find their audience, and keep it. 


“Pitch in the pot,” Scotty would say about the band’s tip 


jar, “or we won't have a pot to pitch in.” 
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It wasn't all laughs, of course. Roni writes that despite the 
levity and jokes, it was the song and the performance that 
mattered the most to Scotty. Awe was the most common 
reaction to his playing. Awe and admiration. But he could pull 
on your heartstrings, too. Often, he'd have the audience 
doubled over laughing before a song started, and near tears by 
the time it ended, such was the emotional power of his playing. 
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Part IH: Drinkin’ 


Booze got ahold of Scotty Stoneman. it happened early 
and it never loosened its grip. It’s probably the reason he didn't 
make it big as a musician, although that's hard to Say. It’s 
certainly the reason he died at 40. My grandmother was born 
near-about the same time and place as Scotty. Thankfully, she’s 
still around. It's not an impossibility that, had Scotty followed a 
different path, he would still be here among us, an elder 

toneman statesman and bona-fide country royalty. 


instead, Scotty Stoneman is now gone longer than he 
was here. The booze did that. All we have left are the songs and 
the stories. . 


Scotty probably started drinking at 12, sneaking a sip 
while running with the rough crowd boys who lived in Carmody 
Hills. Just two or three years later, his sisters—or parents—would 
catch him drunk, trying to sneak back into the house, late at 
night. Or they'd find him out in the yard, vomiting wildly, under 
the moon. 


Scotty had a personality that made him determined to try 
absolutely anything, do absolutely anything, just to find out if he 
could do it, and if he could get away with it. That personality led 
to amazing musical breakthroughs and disastrous events in his 
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personal life. Drinking beyond excess exacerbated that 


dangerous personality trait. 


The drinking also led to terrible, just totally repugnant 
behavior, especially in Scotty’s younger years. He tipped over 
outhouses. He tied the tails of two cats together, then tossed 
them over a clothesline. Once he got drunk and took a shit 
inside a neighbor's piano. He tried to justify it later by explaining 
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how much he despised piano music (and horns), but that’s not 
funny enough to cover what he did. These things happened 
before he was 20, but after he became an alcoholic. 


As bad as his drinking was already, things got worse 
when Scotty started playing music professionally. The road and 
the nightlife and the friends he made along the way made a bad 
situation worse. The fact that most of his gigs were in bars— 
including the years-long engagement at the Famous—didn't 
help matters any. But even that near-constant supply wasn’t 
enough. it was commonly known that you could find Scotty out 
in the ailey benind the Famous when the place closed up for the 
night. He was usually out there making trades with the 
homeless, maybe “one tune on this fiddle in exchange for a pull 
from that bottle.” 
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Scotty's drinking was almost always bad, but his family 
noticed it was especially terrible between gigs and marriages. 


It wasn’t just liquor, but also a lot of red wine. But hell, 
he drank anything. Scotty admits it in “Any Damn Thing,” when 
he sings “my favorite drink is applejack and gin, but l'm just an 
old bum, and I'll drink any damn thing.” “Let Me Fall,” was 
another favorite, with its adamant stomp, “| don’t care what you 
say, I'm going to drink my corn liquor anyway.” The binge that 
killed Scotty ended with him drinking shaving tonic and choking 
on his own vomit. Both of those things had happened before, 
they just didn’t kiil him then. Jesus. 


Really nobody could get through to him, even though 
everybody tried. He was able to manipulate people into 
forgiving him and taking him back, always grabbing that “one 
more chance.” To Hattie, he would say, “Ah, mamma, you're the 
best mother | ever had,” and follow it with a smile and “you 
know | love you.” It melted her, and everyone eise that tried to 
talk some sense into the boy. Roni wrote that it was impossible 
to stay mad at Scotty. You'd start off a conversation sharp and 
fiery and ready to give it to him, to unload all that anger and 
disappointment and sadness that you'd built up. But a couple of 
minutes later you'd somehow find yourself apologizing to HIM, 
and not quite sure what magic trick made everything suddenly 


different. 


How many times was he done with that stuff for good? 
How many times did things get so bad that he admitted they 
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couldn't go on that way anymore? How many times were things 
going to be different this time? Too many to count, and not 
enough. 


There was a hospital stay shortly before Scotty's death. 
Desperate doctors pumped him full of Antabuse (also known as 


Disulfiram). Antabuse is a drug given to helpless alcoholics to try 


and make it impossible for them to drink, by making the act of 
drinking too painful. The drug launches the effects of a massive 
hangover instantly upon consumption of even the smallest 
amount of alcohol. It causes neadaches and nausea and 
vomiting. Some of the Stonemans say that's what killed him— 
the Antabuse—because it upset his balance and tolerance and 
ability to cope with the day-to-day, with or without a drink. But 
it doesn't matter much because Scotty kept drinking, right past 
a drug designed to make drinking intolerably painful. 


Drinking killed Scotty Stoneman, and drinking made nis 
life so much more complicated, and painful, than it needed to 
be. 


The preacher who talked at Scotty's funeral had 
interesting news for those who gathered for his burial. He said 
that Scotty had visited the church the night before he died. All 
alone he snuck in there to have a few quiet minutes to himself, 
and the chance to pray at the altar. 


Maybe that's true, and maybe Scotty found a little peace 
before leaving this world. 
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Part IV: Influencin’ 


p 


Scotty Stoneman’s influence on other fiddle players, and 
other musicians generally, is immense. Musicologist James 
Revell Carr summarizes the effect perfectly: Scotty's playing, and 
double-bowing fiddle style, was new and radical in 1965, but 
nowadays it’s a standard technique for bluegrass bow slingers. 
indeed, it's hard to imagine the “newgrass” bluegrass style 
existing without Scotty coming first. Likewise, Scotty’s wild 
improvisational energy, willingness to take risks, and technical 
mastery, are bedrock concepts for many bands today. 


But Scotty's contributions and influence are best 
explained by musicians who came later, and the generous credit 
and praise they heaped upon their predecessor. It’s best to let 
those words speak for themselves: 


7 get my improvisational approach trom Scotty Stoneman, the 
fiddle player, who is the guy who first set me on fire. Where | 
Just stood there and don't even remember breathing. He played 
with the Stoneman family for years; he was just an incredible 
fiddler. He grew up in bars, and he was a total alcoholic wreck 
by the time | heard him, in his early 30s, playing with the 
Kentucky Colonels — who used to have Clarence White and 
Roland White. 


So | went down to hear him the first time, at the Ash Grove in 
LA. They did this medium-tempo fiddle tune, like "8th of 
January," and it's going along, and pretty soon Scotty starts 
taking these longer and longer phrases — 10 bars, 14 bars, 17 
bars — and the guys in the band are just watching him! They're 
barely playing, going ding-ding-ding, while he's burning. The 
place was transfixed. They played this tune for like 20 minutes, 
which is unheard of in bluegrass. 


/'d never heard anything like it. | asked him later, "How do you 
do that?” And he said, “Man, | just play ‘lonesome."” 


}He probably died of drinking hair tonic he was one of those 
guys. He grew up in bars and when you're 14 or 15 the first 
thing you do in bars is drink. So playing in those razor-totin' 
bluegrass bars and getting involved in that whole country and 
western soap opera life took him away and he died pretty early. 
But his playing on the records he appears on — mostly 
anonymously — is this incredible blaze. He's like the bluegrass 
Charlie Parker.” 


Jarry Garcia 
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‘Semetimes—very rarely—an individual is both a great artist 
anda great performer. Scott Stoneman was one of those rare 
Individuals. As a fiddle player he had few equals, as a performer 
he was unexcelled.” 


Charley Pride 
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“Somehow, when I was a kid, I got turned on to the Scotty 
Stoneman record he recorded live in LA with the Kentucky 
Colonels. His style, especially his intensity, really reverberated 
with me.” 


Tammy Rogers 
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‘I listen to the Stoneman Family, Scotty Stoneman, and the 
Kentucky Colonels. That is really the beginning of country music. 
It’s a kind of Jerusalem.” 


Robert Earl Keen 
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“What makes Scott unique from all other fiddle players is two 
things: his expression and his phrasing. Other fiddlers to varying 
degrees have achieved it—expression—but never quite as 
intense as him. No other fiddle player has ever achieved his 
phrasing in bluegrass. What | mean by phrasing is crossing the 
bar line; when the 8 or 12 bar tune is over, he'll continue a lick 
that he started in, say, bar 11, all the way across to bar 3, which 
Is a very modern jazz device. No other fiddler's ever done that. 
In the middle of a song, he would take three or four solos in a 
row. That's the jazz approach, but he didn't consciously know 
that he was being a jazzer.” 


Richard Greene 
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"The Stonemans didn't play a song, they attacked it.” 


Tompall Glasser 
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“” remember watching him play and he looked like a cobra. The 
energy would rush up his back and he'd move and sway just like 
a cobra... We relate to Scott so much because we're another 
generation and he had another generation's viewpoint about 
music. It was all for the moment. He was the Jimi Hendrix of the 
violin. Scott had no considerations of doing the next show, at 
least it didn't sound that way from his music. Each show was like 


a lifetime, like a death.” 


Peter Rowan 
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Heartaches Keep On Coming 
by Scotty Stoneman 


Once I thousht, when I got on top 
That all my heartaches there would stop 
But Heartaches kept on a-comin! 


I traveled far, to dodge the strife 
That comes along in this ol’ life 
But heartaches kept on a-comin! 


First comes the 2ood, then the bad 
First you're happy, then you're sad 
Things sO wrong, things zo right 
That's how life soes 


But there's one thing I really know 
it makes no difference where you so 
Heartaches Keep on a-comin!? 


I build a castle, big and tall 
Filled with dreams from wall to wall 
But heartaches kept on a-comin! 


And then I saw, my castle tall 
Tumble down to earth and fall 
But heartaches kept on a-comin! 


(Repeat chorus) 


Sources and Appreciation 


Thanks to Scotty Stoneman for leavins an incredible 
body of work. My life is richer knowing his musice 


Big time appreciation goes to Dr. James Revell Carr 
of the University of Kentucky. Dre Carr was friendly 
and generous with me, ardpatient with my technical 
ineptitudee I learned more about Scotty's playing, 
and what made it special, from Dr. Carr than from any 
other sourcee 


Books: 

The Stonemans by Ivan M. Tribe 

Pressing On by Roni Stoneman 

Bluegrass: A History by Neil Ve Rosenberg 


The Starday Story by Nathan Do Gibson. 


Articles: 

"These Badass Bluegrass Sisters Ruled DC's Honky-Tonk 
Bars," by Eddie Dean, Washingtonian Magazine, 16 
December 2018. 

"The Restoration of Scotty Stoneman's Fiddle," by 
John Lawless, Bluegrass Today (Online), 5 September 
2018. 


I found other facts,, stories, rumors, legends, myths, 
and lies on the internet and some of them found their 
Way into this zinee likewise the photographs, most of 
those were taken from the WWW and newspaper archives 

Onlinee 


The music comes from my record collection. Reach out 
Af you're having a hard time tracking something downe 


YouTube clips you must watch as soon as possible, 

because they show and say more about Scotty and his 

playinr than this zine ever coulds 

"Stoneman Family on Arthur Godfrey Show 1956" 

"The Stoneman Family (with Scotty Stoneman) on the 
Jimmy Dean Show! 

"Scotty Stoneman - Orange Blossom Special" 
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